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of about 10,000 persons. The environs of- 


Athens are strikingly romhdntic and beau- her 


tiful: indeed, nature and art’ seem to 
have struggled for the mastery in the for- 
mation of this celebrated city. Mr. 
Turner, who visited Athens in 1811, on 
‘ ‘ing the city, says, “* Never shall 
set the sublimity of the scenery which 
Surrounded ‘me for these three hours.— 
Trees and shrubs issuing from the barren 
rock, as if it were by magic ; precipices, 
rw : depth I trembled: to 
look’ at, and mountains soaring to such a 
icight, that no human foot can ever have 


them. On all ‘sides the streams 

: from. the hts were rolling down in 
cascades’; and the rich foliage around me 

* was finely contrasted with the falling and 


' decayed” trunks of trees, of which many 
were burnt by the natives to make char- 






‘ere’ 


did ruins of Greece was unfortu- 
nately placed, until her sons drove the 
vandals from. their country. ; 
The temples of Neptune Erectheus and 
Minerva Polias, ‘the Pandroseum, the 


hi which is so rich in monuments 
posed that even over the doors of 
celebrated temple of Theseus, which 
stands west of the city, is the most per- 


fect monument ir. Greece, wanting only 
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and when. shall have consolidated 
i and assumed that rank 
among the ‘nations of the world to which 


she is entitled, we doubt not one of the 


first measures will be to preserve from 
further dilapidation the noble monuments 
of her once proud capital. ; 





HISTORY OF RINGS. 
(For the Mirror.) = ~~ 


emblem of wer 9 Ne goverriment; and 
delivering’s, ing to the , 
iv @ ring to the person on: w 
were to béeconferred. 
Pharoah when he entrusted the 
ment of to ie 









thus: endowed. her. ‘The: ring for this 
ordinance was .made-of go!/d,-because that 


metal was allegorically ‘used, by the an. 
cients for Jove ; and a ring was also 'typi- 
cal of eternity ; thus conjointly it was 
emblematical of love, without:end, . . 
ee Pegg os i. further 
remat! to.give ‘a r 
paling 5 custom, which it is ‘hoped 
may not prove wholly uninteresting to 
the readersof the Mignon. . 
According to te eet acm a autho, 
rities it. appears that the wearing of rings 
had ts “sore ip ai, the common 
parent of most arts; afterwards it 
was ver valent ano the Egyptians, 
from wi ent p Pasa be the. oh 
cans, and so. gradually . passed. to 
Greeks, and thence to the mighty emp 
of Rome.; from whose vast extent of:do- 


baric, 

Under the consuls, rings. were at first 
manufactured of iron, and worn only by. 
soldiers, and that upon the third of 
the left hand, hence denomi rthe 


sancn in mppor Of this oplion b 
be adduced from both sacred and protane 
histo bi Meroe. a: 
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ving-finger. Increasing wealth, with its 
attendants—luxury and pride—however, 
soon superseded an ornament of this in- 
ferior metal by introducing rings of more 
costly materials, and those made of gold 
were aftcrwards so very general, that it is 
related after the celebrated battle of 
Canne (disastrous to the Romans) Han- 
nibal sent a whole bushel of them to the 
senators at Carthage, of which he had de~ 
spoiled the slain and prisoners! The 
Roman senators also wore gold rings, 
and Florus, the Latin historian, affirms 
that after the famous engagement just 
mentioned, the senate had no other gold 
than their rings. The plebcians also 
adopted the use of rings, but only of 
iron, for those of gold were granted 

ial favour as marks of distinction. 


eount of gem engraving, vide Minor. 
No. XILp. 179) ; 

Among the various other purposes for 
which rings have been employed, they 
have very long taken a conspicuous part 
as love-tokens; thus, when Egeus ac- 
cuses Lysander of having ‘* witched the 
bosom of his child,” ‘he says, 
Thou hast given her rhymes, 
And interchang’d Jove-tokens with my child ; 
Thou hast by moon-light at her window sung, 
With feigning voice, verses of feigning love ; 
And stol'n th’ impression of her fantasy, 
With bracelets of thy hair, Rines, gawds, con- 

ceits ” 
Shakspeare's Midsummer Nights’ Dreams. 


But of all the other sorts of rings which 
have tly been despatched as mes- 
love, that kind of double hoop- 
which was often worn by 
other half by his ‘ soul’s 
the gemmow, or gimmal 
jnent; this, itis sup- 
‘was one among the many fertile 
Gallic neighbours, 
in devising apt symbals of 
flame is certainly unrivalled, 
day most of the mottos on 
orous trifles are given in 
pwards of twenty instances 
uoted from Shakspcare men- 
he use of this kind of ring, 


th 
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though several of his commentators have 
differed ly in their remarks upon 
this head; particularly with respect ta 
the derivation, which it is very probable, 
came from the Latin, gemellus, a twin. 

I shall conclude this essay (which I 
am fearful has already trespassed upon 
the prescribed limits) with the description 
of a gimmal ring, dug up about twelve 
years ago at Horselydown, and which it 
is supposed was made either in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth or Elizabeth :—** It 
is of fine gold, and most beautiful work- 
manship; it is constructed of twin or 
double hoops, playing within each others 
each hoop one side flat, the other 
convex; each was twisted once round, 
and surmounted by a hand issuing from 
an embossed fancy worked wrist or 
sleeve; the course of the twist in each 
ep was made to nares with that 
of its counterpart, so that on bringing to- 
gether the flat surface of the penny 
immediately united into one ring...On 
the lower hand, or that ia which = 
palm was u ost, was represented a 
heart, and en hoops ee closed, the 
hands slid into contact, forming with the 
ornamental wrists a head to the whole; 
the device thus presenting a triple em- 


blem of Fidelity, Love, and Union.” 


JACOBUS. 





ROYAL UNION ASSOCIATION. 


and fairly conducted, have been - 
tive of great advantages to the members 
individually and to society at large. by 
reducing ur preventing the increase. of 
the poor rates, is a fact which experience 
has proved, and which has been 

ascertained by the evidence given before 


is i 
fifth part of the contribution to the stock, 
that sum. Still benefit societies have 


lief to which he was entitled by . his 
contributions, which he could .only:have 
had in a very limited and humiliator 
manner from his parish. 
That. Assurance Companies are .also 
excellent institutions cannot -be: denied, 
but they have hitherto been enly caleu- 
lated for, or — to, by the middie 
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and higher classes of society. An insti- 
tution that should combine the economy 
and excellent management of an Assur- 
atice Society, and accommodate itself to 
the humble means and resources of the 
working classes, has long been wanted ; 
and such an institution we think we have 
found:in the * Royal Union Associa. 
tion,” which has recently been formed in 
Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge. 

Entertaining, as we do, t suspicion 
of ‘all establishments which profess to be 
very liberal in their benefits, and watch- 
ful‘as we deem it’ necessary to be, we 
would not notice the ‘* Royal Union As- 
sociation” until we had ascertained the 
value of its objects, and the rank and 
character of ‘its patrons. The Associa- 
tion is formed for the purpose as stated in 
the Prospectus of ‘ affording to. the 
Working Classes an opportunity to se- 
cure by their own monthly payments, 
‘Weekly Allowances, Medical Attendance 
and Medicine during Sickness’; Pecuniary 
‘Assistance to Females at Child-birth ; 
Sums of Money payable at Death for 
Burial Expenses, Assistance to Sur- 
viving Families; Annuities in Old Age, 
and numerous other benefits. Encourag- 
-ing the establishment and improvement 
of Benefit Societies throughout the king- 
dom. Promoting the general employ- 
ment of the Working Classes as well as 
of Clerks and Male and Female Servants, 
for ogee. register offices and houses of 

and administering temporary relief 
to such as may be unexpectedly thrown 
out of employment ; and affording per- 
manent relief to uged persons of unblem- 
ished character, whose circumstances have 
become reduced, by pensions of not ex- 
ceeding 10s. per week to males, and 7s. 
‘to females.” : 

These objects have been sought to be 
effeeted in consequence of the recommend- 
ation: of the. committee of the House of 
Commons, to which we have referred. 
With regard to the plan of the Associa- 
tion, it is intended to embrace the princi- 
ple of. Benefit Societies. without their 
errors, the utility of Register Offices with- 
out their fallacy, and the benevolent plans 
of Pension. Societies, without their pro- 
hibitory restrictions. 

its that there are nine hundred 
th persons connected with Benefit 
Societies, independent of an immense 
number who deposit their money in Sav- 
ing Banks, another excellent institution 
of modern times, so far as saving a per- 
son’s own money goes, but affording him 
no claim on that of others in case of mis- 
fortune or sickness. 

It seems, however, that the great evils 
of Benefit Societies have arisen from thé 
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want of patronage and absence of proper 
infomeastions thus a valuable ‘class ‘of 
ns in legislating for themselves 
ve mistaken the calculations, and subé 
{one themselves to disappointment and 
loss. 
It is, perhaps, not generally known; 
that by actual returns from 
comprising 104,218 members, it has been 
ascertained, that between the ages‘of 60 
and 70, no less than 12 out of every 100 
are, upon an average, ‘sick « the’ ‘year 
round ; this accounts: for the numerous 
failures which occur a Societies 
after thirty, forty, and even ‘fifty: years‘of 
apparent success ; and shews the necessity 
of correcting the mania for low payments, 
which has been, and continues to’ be;'so 
destructive to confidence, and: in 
to the Members of Societies. sean 
The formation of the ‘* Royal “Union 
Association,” was yar by these'eird 
cumstances, and it is an institution int 
pen the seen ey their own ese 
for, according to Prospectus; 
payment of the benefits to the members) 
their right of electing. -officers from 
amongst themselves, and of annually in; 
specting the accounts, as well as — 
~ of generally controlling the 
of Association, are all secured'to 
them by Act of Parliament, while every 
guarantee is provided to ensure the’ good 
conduct and fidelity of every officer on 
the establishment. oe 


wv 2500 


There are eight distinct objects the 
‘* Royal Union Association” have in view? 
—First, “ Insurance against sickness.” 
We do not pretend to enter largely into 
the details ; but it appears that * for-eb- 
taining 12s. per week bed-lying pay-tie, 
per week walking pay—ls. 6d. week 
at 65 (whether ill or well 3s. per 
week at 70—for a person aged’20 is only 


uired to pay 2s. Od. month, — 
aeaged 30). 2s. bd > ditto.” 
— 40 ... 3s. $d. ditto. 
— 50... 5s. 4d. _. ditto.” 


The second object is for ‘* Sums of 
From _5i,to 100%, 


tinue his payments, the money is not 
lost, but his representative or. himself, 
will be entitled to the -benefit of its accu- 
mulation. Another advantage is, ba 


case of sickness the members wi 
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medical advice and medicine free of ex- 
pense; and, thirdly, members. when out 
ef a:-situation, may, for the trifling 
sum of pence, register their names 
in.a beok of trades, occupations, and ser- 
vices, to which the public, on payment of 
alike sum, will have access if they want 


workmen, servants, &c.: 

Of.-the . individuals by whom the 
‘¢:Royal Union Association ” is conducted 
we: confess. we know nothing; but as it 
struck us as ase apeay nee " 
ciple, we deemed it our duty to make it 
kwown. to our readers; when, . however, 
we:look to its geet presidents, &c. we 
cannot. but think fuvourably of this 
National Benefit and Assurance Associa- 
tion as it ought to have been called. 
The Duke:of York is patron of the As- 
sociation. — its honorary members 
axe the Dukes of Wellington and Mon- 
trose,-a host of Marquesses, Earls, Vis- 
counts, Barons, Baronets, and Members 
of. Parliament, including Mr. Canning, 
Secretary: of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Mz.:Alexander Baring, the eminent mer- 
chant, and-M.P. The Bishop of Win- 
chester, one of the most cautious, Sir 
Thos.: Dyke Acland, one of the most bene- 
yolent, and Lord Palmerston, one of the 
most:inaccessible of men, are also among 
the honorary members.. The trustees 
and-treasurers are bankers and gentlemen 
of; the highest honour, and few institu- 
tions appear to have commenced. under 
fairer: auspices.. Our object is, however, 
to» indicate rather than direct, and we 
wish none of our readers to take what we 
state on: trust, but to “‘ mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest.’ the plan of the Associ- 
ation as detailed in the Prospectus. 





LETTER: FROM LORD CROM- 
~.WELL, IN THE REIGN OF 
HENRY VIII. 

(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 
S1r,—The following curious letter (the 
ori of which is preserved in the 
British Muscum) was written by the cele- 
Dtated ‘Gouvch, vicar-general to Henry 

IL, to the superior of the priory of 
Trewardreth, in the county of Cornwall, 
on the subject of certain manorial rights 

med by the latter in the town of Fowey. 
f you think it will prove acceptable to 
hy of the numerous readers of your in- 
ctive and entertaining miscellany, the 
n' thereof will oblige 

Your constant ee 






§¢'Tothe Priour of Trewardreth, in Corne- 
«* _ wall-be this youen. 
-  Mr.. Priour, as vnacquanted I. have 


me comended vynto you, that where as. it 
is comen vnto the ‘Kinges highnes know- 
ledge that the Towne of Fowey is sore 
decayed, and th oceasion thereof p’tlie is 
that in the said Towne is no order of 
Justice, bicause the liberties concerni: 
the same, graunted by the Kinges ‘high. 
nes and his noble progenitours to your 
predecessours, and by theme vnto the 
inhabitants of the said Towne, remaine 
in yor. handes and kepinge, so that be- 
twene you no maner good order, equitie, 
Nor justice -is executed and vsed wt.:in 
the said Towne: . wherefore 1 require 
ou to condiscende and wt. the 
inhabitaunts of the saide Towne so* that 
you hauynge yor. reasonable approved 
duties, they may have theire liberties to 
be vsed and extended amongeste: theime 
wt. in the saide Towne to th increase of 
good order wt. in the same ;:and as yen 
shal agre therin to certifye mein writin 
by Thomas Treffry berer herof; For his 

ighnes thinkethe that the saide pos of 
Fowey oweth to be his, and to be of 
hime, so that his Grace intendeth from 
henceforth to have it as well provided for 
wt. good gouernnce, and of defence for 
vtter enemyes, as other his townes and 
portes be wt. in these parties. Where- 
unto ye for yor. partie before this tyme 
have had little or no regarde, neyther 
to the good order, rule, and defence 
thereof, ne yet to the good gouernance of 
your-self, yor monasterie, and religion, 
as ye are bound ; wherefore his Highnes 
thinketh thai ye be-veray: unworthey to 
have rule of any towne, that cannot well 
rule yor. self....And that I: may, have 
answer as is afforesaid, by this. berer, 
what ye intend to do, I require you. to 
th’ intente, I-may certifie his Highnes 
thereof. And thus fare ye well.;:-At 
London, the XXIth daie of Maie..~\ 

‘ Your Freend Thos.: -. 
“ Crumwell.” - 





CANTABRIGIANA. 


On an order being made to prevent dogs being 

kept at Trinity College. - fut 

What, the dogs all lock'd out, and the Bursar* 
lock'd in! . . : 

Was ever such strange partiality seen ? 

What law, or what statute, pray ‘tell us, is’t 
teaches, ‘ 

Such bare-fac’d distinction. between sons. ef 

. bos? j 

What crimes can these poor 
have done 5. ‘ 

That they from this land of good living must rue ? 

They do but just eat, drink, and run after kind, 

Precisely the same as this dog left behind. ; 


banish’d caitiff's 


* A padlock was put on the Bursar’s garden 
door by the master. : 
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But if it be true, as the proverb maintains, 

© Every dog has his day,” some hope still re- 
mains; 

We may live till we see that good day come 


about, 
When this dog in a doublet, himself shall turn 
out. 





EPIGRAM. 
On an inn, with the Sign of Bishop Blaize, be- 
ing pulled down, in orcer to baild the Bishop of 
Liandaff's house, (Dr. Watson's) at Cambridge, 
« Two trades can ne’er agree”— 
No proverb e’er was juster— 
¥or Bishop Blaize, pull’d down, we see, 
To put up Bishop Bluster. 





EPIGRAM, 1762. 
Frou Whimpole* there came half a buck to 
Clare Hall, 
Meant for dianer on Sunday—haunch, pasty 
andall; 
Says the master to Churchill, to Carr and to Bigg,t 
« For Bishops and Doctors I care not a fig; 
To you, my dear friends, I will prove myself 


staunch, 
They shalle‘en have the pasty, but we'll have 
the haunch.” 
' ® The seat of the Earl of Hardwicke, High 
Steward of the University, by whom it is custo- 
mary for half a buck to be sent to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor at the commencement; and Dr. Goddard, 
of Clare-Hall, was Vice-Chancel!or this year. 
+ FeNows of Clare-Hail. 


SLEEP. 
TRE IDEA FROM THE LATIN. 

GenttE handmaid! genial sleep '— 

Though like Death's ‘thy dark dominion ;— 
Round me stil} thy visions keep! 

Forme with thy. downy pinion. 
Bat of sorrow! cure of strife ! 

On acotch dblivious lying ; 
To live, without the care of life! 

And die, without the pain of dying! 


SPIRIT OF THE 


Public Zournals. 


MAY DAY IN LONDON. 


ForMERLY the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis used at out.early in the morning 
to fetch May. from the neighbouring fields, 
and return with it in triumph. They had 
dances round May-poles in the streets. 
The church of St. Andrew Undershaft, 
in Leadenhall-street, is so called from a 
pole, or shaft, which used to be set up 
there on May-day, higher than the church- 
‘steeple. It is mentioned in Chaucer. 
Apother, alluded to in Beaumort and 





. Fletcher, flourished in the Strand, up toa 


Tate period. A third must have been sei 
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up in May-fair, where a fair, which still 
gives idaya. "Bach look was held for 
ifteen days. holidays are not 
desirable, os great fairseither. But our 
ancestors, took man were 
not less industrious at aon than 
we; and they were healthier and stronger. 
‘ In the holidays all the summer,” says 
old Stowe, “ the youths are exercised in 
leaping, dancing, shooting, wrestling, 
casting the stone, and practising their 
shields. The maidens trip with their tim. 
brels, and dance as long as they can well 
see.” The court of the romantic and 
stately Elizabeth was as dancing an one 
ie eee ane see 
to rural holi t 

all our poetry is in booke. AW 

Several —7 liave been assigned for 
the decline of May-day throughout Eng- 
land, and for its total fall in the metro- 
polis. The only real ones, however, ate 
the growth of trade in the first instance ; 


and effeminate. It is curious, the 
most light and dancing nations should 
have conspired to put an end to our merri- 
ment; but so it was. The Parisian gen- 
try could sconer baulk our naturally graver 
temper, and pique it on being as reason- 
able as themselves, than they could stop 
the out-of-door pastimes their. own 
Boulevards and provinces. Our dancing 
was now to be confined, like a sick person, 
to its apa t. We might have as 
much try as we pleased in a,private 


-way (a ion, of which our turn of 
waa not allow us to avail ourselves, 
to the extent of our teachers); but none 
in a more open and innocent one. All 
our ordinary pleasures were to be seden- 

We were to shew our refinement 
by being superior to every rustic impulse ; 
and do nothing but doubt, and be gentle- 
manly, and afraid of committing our- 
selves. Men of all parties, opinions,’and 
characters, united to substitute this false 
politeness and quiescence to the higher 
spirit of old English activity. The trader 
was too busy for pastime; the dissenter 
too serious ; the sceptic too philosophical ; 
the gentleman too high-bred ;—and, like 
mastet like man, apreptions became too 
busy, like their employers ; the dissenter 
must stop the dancing of the village ; the 
philosophers were too much occupied with 
reading Plato, to remember that he was 
equally for. cultivating mind and body ; 
and the footman must be as genteel as his 


-master, aud have a spirit above clownish 


gambols. It is equally difficult to con- 
ceive Addison and Shaftesbury. entering 
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warmly into the of a neighbour- 
or Hume and Wesley, or Abraham 
Newland and my I Chesterfield. 
There is a paper in the Spectator (written 
however, not by Addison but his friend 
Budgell) warning the fair sex not to go 
into the fields in May, lest it should Be 
datigerous to their virtue. A polite and 
ingenuous admonition! As if they could 
not stop in town, and do worse. Let us 
be assured, that a taste for Nature will 
do none ofus harm. What it finds strong 
in’us, it will strengthen. What it finds 
weak, it will at least divide and render 
eerie When Sir Richard Steele re. 
into the country, after all his expe- 
rietice ‘of the town and mankind, he found 
No recreation more pleasant than that of 
setting the young rustics aoe their sports 
and races. Some have wondered, why there 
fs tid Shakspeare now-a-days. | It is luck 
for us, that we have had one; and I thin 
wé ‘may réasonably wait some centuries 
for another. It will cost the world a great 
deal of change and variety. But if we had 
no such writers as we had in Shakspeare’s 
time, one of the reasons is, that we have 
to such variety in our manners to draw 
upon’; ‘and what variety we could have, 
we do not choose to revive. Knowledge 
is'more diffused ; but what is the use of 
learning the way to be wiser, if we donot 
take it > Almost every poet now belongs 
éither to town or country. If to the town, 
he'knows, or feels, nothing of the country. 
If to the country, he knows nothing ‘of the 
town. I speak of him according to his 
books. “Out authors are poor in images; 
roe no Fo piemee | no ee $ nothin; 
implies ‘a ‘healthy possession of 
their faculties, physical as well as mental. 
Fe sovercigns of petty districts, not 
a gallant aristocracy ruling over all Eng- 
land’; not 
,»1, & thousand. demigods on golden seats, 
_ Frequent and fuil, 


The »} of Shakspeare’s time repre- 
sents etee atid the whole nation. There 
are pelting villages in it, as well as proud 
Cities ; forests, as well as taverns. ‘There 
are'gardens and camps; courts of kings 
and mobs of cobblers ; and every variety 
of human life ; its pains and its pastimes ; 
business and holiday; our characters, 
minds, bodies, and estates. Its persons 
are not all ob to be monotonous ; to 
have but one idea or character to sustain, 
and‘find that a heavy one. Its heroines 
can venture to “ run on'the green-sward,”’ 
as well as figure-in.a great scene. Its 
heroes are not afraid of laughing and 
being companionable. Nothing that has 
a spirit of health in it, a heart to feel, and 
lungs to give it utterance, was thought 


alien toa noble humanity ; and therefore 
the “ sage and serious Spenser” can make 
his very creation laugh and leap at the 
coming of a holiday ; and introduce May, 
the flowery beauty, borne upon the - 
ders of a couple of beutgola: . 
Lord! how all creatures Iaught when her they 
spide ; 

And leapt and daunc’t, as they had ravisht beene ; 
And Cupid self about her fluttred all in greene. 


Let us see what a picture we make of this 
now in London. nn 
Then came dark May, the darkest: maid on 
ground, f: ft 
Deckt with no dainties of the season's pride, 
And throwing soot out of her lap around, 
Having grown scorn’d, on no une she did ride, - 
Much less on gods; who once on either side __ 
Supported her, like to thefr sovereign queéfi. * 
Lord! how the sweeps all gritin’d, when her 
they spied, 
And leapt and daunc’t, as they ‘had scorched 
nt ; 
And Jack himself about herlumber’d all in green. 


Such is May-day in London,—once the 
ge est of its:holidays, futnishing the m¢ 
abitants with a pleasant prospect an 
pre oy pettans for half the year. May 
was the central object of one half the year, 
as Christmas was of the other. Neither 

is scarcely worth inention now. 

The celebration of May in the country 
is almost as little attended to. The re- 
moter the scene from London, the more it 
flourishes. In some vi a pole is set 
up, but there is no dance. In others, 
the boys go about begging with garlands, 
and do nothing else.” A lamp of half. 
dead bluebetls and ‘primroses is sent'in at 
your door, to remird you that May was 
once a festival._NVew Monthly Mag. 


THE ESCAPE OF HAMILTON 
ROWAN FROM PRISON. 


ArcH1BaLD Hamitton Roway, an 
enthusiastic Irishman, was upwards of 
thirty years ago tried for. a political of- 
fence, convicted, and sentenced to two 
ears’ imprisonment in Newgate,'in Dub- 
in, where he made his cscape in a sine 
gular manner; in saying singular we do 
not allude to his getting from the prison, 
but to his escapes afterwards. to 
The circumstances of Hamilton Ro- 
wan’s escape from imprisonm as I 
once heard them minutely detai pos. 
sessed all the interest of a romantic ‘nar. 
rative. The a are — “of the 
leadi iculars as ‘1 can to my 
vevoll eon :_-Havin discovered (on the 
28th of April, 1794)) the extent of* the 
danger in which he was involved, ‘he ar- 
ranged a plan of flight to be put into 
execution on the night of the 1st of May. 
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re the front room hee the second 
supper over, the prisoner re- 
; the gaolet’s permission. to say a 

wi Lor two in private to his wife in the 
too, The latter consented, 

on the condition of the door between the 
two pooms remaining open. He had so 
litle: suspicion: of what was meditated 
that. instead-'of examining the ‘state ot 
his, other room; he’ contented seeaiie 


In hie otable he found a horse ready sad- 
dled, and nigueants outside coat to dis- 
th 


him. these he: posted to the 
of his attorney, Matthew Dowling, 
who. was in the secret of his design, and 
had pri to. contribute-to its success 
by. his counsel and assistance. Dowling 
pang ye puree perme 
-. He came out to 

the t to. Mr. Mr. Rowen, who 
the ae ® country client, and 


Pack out the great risk to be 
‘ton yas ata to give him 
ped directed him to 


Tia hes oe every, person that approached. 
has often represented als sate uiant 
ine ‘Moment of: his life.» Dowling at 
atrived,:,and - after ‘a short and 
advised him. to mount 


of; the bay of Dublin. This 


the coast of France. They tto sea at 
night; but a gale of wind coming on, 
they were compelled to put back, and 


They were. i 
7 Mrs, R. who t had a supper. mil 


it would certainly, make a fine s fori 
PS oxtgae As the boat. 


conjectures are right,.. my: lads’: said 
Rewan,..“ my ea yo S 
Teoatian rd, and. th 


e con. 
tinued her course.* On the ie ne 
ing, a little. after break of Jame 
rived within view of St. Pau 1 de 

fortified town, on the coas el a dene og 
jel gran ged pm 


WES 


ernment | pro their: ; liberation. 
amilton Rowan ed: to: Parisg 
from which, in a political convulsion that 


this time unaccom 


to seek for safety in be nile toned 
et 


pass on unmolested... Having 

French port, he embarked for the:' United 
States of America, where at: length: * 
found a secure asylum-—Jbide:)s::) ei 9iis4 


* It is now several years since the pet 
of Mr. pes aah xs try nner BAF 
friend, as they had been comnrunteatéd to 
by the principal actor himself; tt 
recollection is that the above imcident war not 
included. Shave often bgnth Cand bes gaa 





it, from other sources,;, _.-., te etg¥Og 
5 thuwoRs 

GYMNASTICS. ° vane 

Tue pe of this land-of roast beefand 
plum-; havent, -the whigtitest 
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EXAMINATION. OF A YOUNG 

‘PRETENDER TO FASHION. 
~ @ Are'you a gentleman ? 

A. T am. 

Q. By what signs do you know that 
you*are a gentleman ? 

A. I have nothing to do, go to Al- 
mack’s, and eat olives after dinner. 

Q: What is your fortune ? 

A. A younger brother’s allowance of 
six hundred a year. 

Q, What is your income? - 

A, About five théusand a year. | 
' Q. I perceive you distinguish between 
fortune and income? 
+ 4. 1do. Every man of fashion does. 


$0. ; 

Q. Explain the distinction ? 

A. By fortune, I mean what may be 
called:a:man’s own money ; income, on 
‘the contrary, is made up of various ar.. 
ticles and goods that come into his pos- 
session by virtue of ‘credit or otherwise. 

Q: How-do you rate your yearly in- 
come ? 

A. By desiring my servant to cast up 


the -year’s bills. : 

Q. e you procure cash for an 
sisciaiadiaten bill, how do you con- 
‘sider it ?. 


4, As an.accession to my income; I 
account myself sq much the richer. 

Q.. How old are you ? 

A: Twenty.’ 

Q. How long have you been on the 
town ? 


A.. Three years. 
Q. .What is ‘the ordinary period of a 


‘man of fashion's tife ? 


A. A man of extreme fashion is ac- 
“counted oldat oné-and-twenty, and if he 
has lived all his life, he commonly dies 
of extreme old age’ and infirmity at six- 
and-twenty, or thereabouts. 

Q.. What are the boundaries of town? 

A. Town is bounded on the North b 
Oxford-street, on the East by Bond- 
street andthe Haymarket, on the South 
‘by Pall Mall and Piccadilly, and on the 

est by Park-lane. 

Q. Is Portman-square then out of town? 

A. No, it certainly is not; but I do 
not know how to bring it into town, nor 

show to leave it out; but many persons 
hold, with good authority, that the north 
of treet cannot be quite right. 
~,..Q.° Where is Russell-square ? 
* A. 1 don’t know. 

Q. Have you ‘ever heard that - place 
named ? 

A. I certainly..have heard it named, 
but only as a capital joke; it is a place 

very much laughed at by witty men. 

Q. Repeat one of these capital jokes 7 
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A. Tn* the House of Commons, Mr. 
Croker having named ee ee 
added a doubt whether any member knew 
where that was. 

Q. You read the debates, then? = 

A. No, I beg leave to explain that'l 
heard this story : Croker telis it himself, 
and laughs a good deal at it; ¥ think 
more than a gentleman ought to laugh. 

Q. Do you ever read ? 

A, Yes: Iread John Bull, the Army 
List, and the Newmarket Calendar.” ~ 

Q. How meny tailors are there in 
London ? 

A. Two. . 

Q. How many boot-makers? © 

A. Five. 

@. eee " 

. Hats may be got anywhere 
Bond-street or St James'e-attort 

Q. What is the most wonderful inven- 
tion of modern times ? 

A. ‘The starched neckcloth. 

Q. Who invented the starched’ neck- 
cloth ? “ ; 

A. Brummell. - 

Q. Give’ the ' particulars of’ this-inven- 
tion ? 

A. When Brommell fell into disg 
he devised the starched nieckcloth, with 
the design of ‘putting the ‘Prince's neck 
out of fashion, and of bringing’ ‘his 

Highness’s  mustin; ‘his bow, ‘and 
wadding, into contempt. “Wheri'he first 
appeared in this stiffened cravat, tradition 
says that the sensation in St. Jamés*s- 
street was prodigious; dandies -‘were 
struck dumb with envy, and. ‘washerwo- 
men ‘miscarried. Noone could ‘oncteive 
how the effect was produced,—tin, tard, 
a thousand contrivances were attempted, 
and innumerable men cut their throats in 


‘vain experiments ; thé sécret,~“in fact, 


zzled and baffled every one, and 
Bandy L——d died faving mad of its 
his mother, sister, arid afl his’ relations 
waited on Brummell, and’on their knees 
implored him to save their kinsman’s 
‘life by the explanation of the mystery’; 
but the beau was’ obdurate; ‘and b. 
miserably perished. ° When B. fled from 
England, hé left this secret a legacy to 
his country ; he wrote ona sheet of paper, 
on his dressing table; the emphaticwerds, 
Starch is the man.” : ' 
Q. Is Brummell an authority now ? ' 
A. No, none ‘at’ all ; but still, in his 
exile, he has exercised an indirect influ- 
ence on the.coats and breeches of the age, 
for he.suckles young dandies at Calais. 
Q. Who is the king of the datidfes 
now ? © : dene 
‘A. There is no king, the two great 
tailors afe-dictators. ia abi 
Q. Why is Mr. Hayne: ealied ‘Pea 
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Green’; is it on account of his extraordi- 
or what is the reason ? 
A, It is not on account of his green- 
ness, that is a vulgar newspaper mistakes 
but beeause he first came out in a pea 
gteen coat, which he threatened to turn 
to yellow in the autumn. 

4 Did. you ever see any one eat fish 
with a knife; I do not insult you by 
asking whether you are guilty of such aa 
abomination ? 

a. Never, Sir. 

Q. But you have heard of such prac- 
tices ? 

A. I have read of them, as of other 
vile practices, and know how to despise 


Q. Suppose you were dining with the 
Guards, what should you cat? 

A. I should eat much pastry, for the 
Guards live on tarts, and support. nature 
on various fruit pies. 

Q. What should you drink with the 
Guards ? 

A. Lemonade. 

Q. What quantity of wine will an ex- 
quisite.of the present day swallow, with- 
out making a beast of himself ? 

A. An isite of the first water will 
complain of head-ache, and confess in- 
toxication after two glasses of light wine ; 
we ate in fact no match for the women, 
many of whom will swallow a frightful 
quantity of liquor at dinner. 

Q., Is there any place where it is right 
to. wear boots in the evening ? 

. fi. Yes; the Opera. 

Q. Why the Opera ? 

A, nee ee is an order nye 
boots, ‘ore, to appear in them 
there isa proof that oae:is somebody with 
the door keepers. 

Q. What is the history of the standing 
order against trousers at Almack’s ? 

A. The Lady Patronesses took a dis- 
gust to those loose habits, and issued an 
order that no gentleman should appear in 
them who could not plead some personal 
deformity in apology for the concealment 
of his shapes. 

Q. What was the consequence ? 

A. 'The best made men in London 
went to Almack’s in trousers, ‘the pa- 
tronesses ordered them out of the rooms, 
and the cavaliers thereupon craved a jury 
of matrons. On this the qualification 
was rescinded, and the order was made 
absolute. 

Q. You have your gallantries? 

A. I have had the honour of being 
standalised as much, I flatter ntysclf, as 
other men. 

Q. Supposing a woman of fashion scts 
you down in her carriage, what is the es- 
téblished-etiquette 2 


w 


A. To be rude. 


Q. How do you make love to a cham- 
bermaid at an inn ? 
4. I knock. her down with the 
jack. 
CETERA DESUNT. 





ANECDOTES OF TUE GAME OF 
CHESS. 


In No. CXXXVII. of the Mirror 
we gave the several moves in the i 
game at chess played betwcen the ; 
clubs = Edin v pteetabol te and 
we, at the same time, ised to give 
a@ few anecdotes of this stcntific game for 
the origin of which we refer to No. 
LXXVII. of the Mtrnor. 

The game of chess has been genetally 
practised by the greatest warriors and’ 
generals, and some have even’ supposed, 
that it was necessary: fora military man 
to be well acquainted with this game. It’ 
is a game which has something in it 
culiarly interesting. We that Pa. 
merlane was a great chess-player, and was 
engaged in a game during the very time 
of the decisive battle with Bajazet, the 
Turkish emperor, who was defeated and 
taken prisoner. It is also related of ‘AT 
Amin, the khalif of , that he was 
engaged ‘at chess: ‘with ‘his: freedman 
Kuthar, at the time — Ar pe coy 
forces were carrying on siege of ‘that 
city with so much vigour, that if ‘was on 
the point of being carried by assault.’ Dr. 
Hyde quotes an Arabic history of: the 
Saracéns, in which the khalif is said to 
have cried out when warned of his danger, 
* Let me alone, for I see ‘checkmate 
against Kuthar!” We are told’ ‘that 
Charles I. was at chess when news wak 
brought of the final intention ofthe Scots. 
to sell him to the English ; but s6“little 
was he discomposed by this alarming’ ins 
telligence, that he eontinued his game 
with the utmost composure; so that no 
person could have known that the letter 
he received had given him information of 
any thing remarkable. King John was 

laying at chess when the deputies from 

ouen came to rg ged bia B their 
city was besi b i tus s 
but he woul Hot head them ontil he had 
finished his game. , : 

The following remarkable anecdote we, 
have from Dr. Robertson, in his “His 
of Charles'V. :—John Fredetie, elector of 
Saxony, having ‘been taken prisoner by 
Charles, was conderoned to death: ‘Pha 
decree was intimatet!' to'liim while‘at thess 
with Ernest of Brunswick, ’ his’! fellow- 
prisoner. After ashort pause, and making: 
some reflections-on tlre irregukirity-and 
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related, that, in 
1396, .Mehemed. Balba seized upon the 
crown in prejudice of his elder brother, 
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We have a.curi edote of Ferrand, 





came to such a height, 
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procured his release. 
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+ “ANTMATED CHEss. © 


Tux Chancellor of Frarice, 


copnt.of Flanders ;. who having been ac- 
customed to amuse himself at chess with 


his, ‘ beaten b 
her, a mutual hatred téek plans whi 


that when the 


count was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Bovine, she suffered him to remain a long 
prison, though she could easily 
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which he. wished to foran abbé of 
his acquaintance. , chancellor imme. 
diately took the move, and ia pushing 
aes said, ve a sm ae 
le soon got the advantage, 

not choose to win the game; which the 
chancellor told him, however, should not 
prejudice his friend, and he accordingly 
gave him the benefice. 

DEXTERITY GF CHESS PLAYERS.» 


NuMEROUS instances -are. oh ‘record -of 
persons playing at chess blindfolded; ‘and 
others who would play two, three, ot four’ 
games ata time. In the year 1266, there 
was a Saracen named Bazecea, who cathe 


in , a - 
ae ea 


could play at chess wit 
persons at the same time, even ‘without 
seeing any one of the chess beards. He 
required no mere than that his substituté 
reer ee ppmen yr eee 
had moved ; and Sacchieri could 

what step was to be taken ‘on his side ; 


a the same time conversation 
with company If‘ any ‘dis, 
pute arose about place’ where < any 


Pieee should be, he could telb every mote’ 


that had been made, not only by himself; 


’ but by his antagonist, from the beginfing 


Dox Joy. of Austria had.a large room 
ia, in. which 


a’. ag 


of the e; and in this matiner “in. 

contestibly decide the proper place of the 

piece. > 8 2k @tide 
CHESS IN IRELAND. 


Tue old Irish (says-Dr. a were 80 
gteatly addicted to chess, amongst - 
them the possession of estates. hath 
_& been decided by its.’ there are: some > 
ute estates,at this time, the property: wheseof | 


doth still upon the:issue. ef a gathe 


at.chess. For example, ‘the heirs of two 
certain noble Irish families, . whom J 


could. name, to say. nothing. of others, 


hold their lands upon the-tenure thet ome 


of them shall encounter: the ether: at chess 


in this manner, that whoever should cone: 


quer, should seize and. possess. the:estate 
of the other... .. Therefore cag em 
the affair prudently among, 


once ev ear meet, by. = 
re eh wae 
he makes.a move, andthe: other saith, ‘J 


will consider how to answer .you next 
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year.” . This being done, se ete we 
comuits to wri the situation of the 
which neither of them hath. won, 


been and will be continued forsome American 


hundreds of years. 





AMERICAN PUBLIC DINNERS. 


le seporters 
present will be able torepeat them. Take 
ap instance from.a-Buenos.Ayres’ dinner, 
aomucy oe the. British consul “indeedy by 

T. was present: 1 we 
py or aR 7, the dinoe was especially given 


Be Aa apes the state a inion Ayres, the 


of the South, the anchor of 
Hope amidst the storms of revolution ; 


another, 
drank « at Philadelphia: = aa 


*¢Lebanon county: though small its MV: 


one of its citinens to the chief magistracy art 
of this commonwealth.” 

At»a dinner given in honour of La 
Fayette, a Capt. J. K, Dunn, of whom it 





from recitation of the half of the’ 


Whether chia sr atnvand teasers. 
papier ediemenn trio yore 


Though it i prigted as if it wene part of 

ough it is as tt were 

Sie at oe Boa help Set te lay 
lanchester manufacturer, or‘ tieh*” 

illeoree ain, would stein. 


bibbers that frequent our E 
cnn erg 
elocutionary 
country :— 
* The cause.of the Greeks—. ©, 
« Departed spirits of the mighty dead, °**' 
Ye that at Marathon and Leuctra bled, ' , 
Friends of the ‘brave, restore your swords tv: 
Fight in his secred cause, and lead the van.*: : 


Here follows another, given at a sl 
at Boston :— 
% The memory of , 
“ Over the Heart of Caitpe HaRoLp Greek’ ’ 
maidens shall weep— i 
In his owa native island bis body shail sieop, 
With the bones of the bravest and best; ~\ >< 
But this song shall. go down to the latest of.- 
time, 
Fame hea how he #0se’ for earth's loveliest 


Farmer, .% publication: 
already well known to many of the genes: 
tlemen agriculturists of this 

“* Agriculture, the primitive a 
- pursuit of man. — of) 
recollect, ‘that 


without agentes 
want would be heir 


statesman never eee 

the sceds which produce 
ee te 
ae . 
sown. in the field-of the farmér.™: => 2 #a2 
Now, who: in the British or 


toast; if one may use:the e is 
here exhibited? Even: if- none: but: the: 
individual who utte — itis: by> rule; : 
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troubled to call to mind this speech of a 
toast (for it is certainly less a lengthy 
toast, than a miniature speech), it would 
be icable in any assembly where 
there existed a considerable degree of 
enthusiasm, to prevent two-thirds of the 
company frum swallowing their wine 
before be rym pa be es a pwned 
especially if ntlemen should happen 
to be half-seas oes at the time. Let the 
sober reader, or let the port-bewildered 
reader, (for he will, perhaps, be better 
able to judge than the other), think for a 
moment that he sees the president rising 
to give atoast—let him anticipate that the 
coming toast is only a mere expression, a 
line or two in length, and let him confess 
how ridiculous he would feel to carry the 
glass to his lips, expecting to have some 
good motive, or at least some feasible 
excuse for forthwith swallowing its con- 
tents, and there to be compelled to hold it 
during the full term of a well-rounded 
period! A toast should be brief and 
spirit-stirring. It is the suddenness and 
smartness of the shock which gives it all 
its agreeable effect. Toasts of four, five, 
six, or per! nine or ten lines, are 
sect Hight laughable as it would be to ex- 
ightning to be surpassed in s b 
Prades London —- stead 
. Neweasile Magazine. 





Scientific Amusements. 
No. XI. 
SILVER TREE ON GLASS. 


Put a few drops of the solution of silver 
in aqua fortis on-a-piéce of glass, form a 


bit of copper or brass wire to represent a 
tree with its branches, but flat, so as to 
lie the glass ; Jay it in the liquid, 


and e it remain for an hour or two. A 


be — by 
washing: it very:carefully with water, and 
putting another glass over it. 
) COVER, RIBBONS WITH GOLD. 


ether stand over horus for 
weeks, and some:of the phosphorus 
dissolved. Dissolve also some 
aqua regia (nitro muriatic acid.) 
first, into the nitro muri- 


horated 
. ill be covered with a firm 
coating of gold. 

The same effect is produced by expos- 
ing the ribbon, after having dipped it into 
the solution of gold, to a current of phos- 
phorated hydrogen gas for some.days. 


ibe 
in 
oat 
solution,.then into the phos 
ether, and it w 


at 
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TO TAKE IMPRESSIONR FROM LEAVES. 


TAXE green leaves of trees or flowers, lay 
them between the leaves of a book till 
they are dry, then mix up some lamp- 
black with drying oil, and-make a small 
dabber of some cotton wrapped up in a 
Piece of soft leather. Put your colour 
upon a tile, and take some’ upon your 
dabber. 
Laying the dried leaf flat upon a table, 
dab it very gently with the oil colour, till 
the veins of the leaf are covered ; but be 
careful not to dab it so hard as to force 
the ies between the veins. eset 
iece of paper, or rather have a piece lay- 
ing betcecn several sheets of aotetenied 
paper for several hours, and lay this over 
the leaf which has been blackened. ‘Press 
it gently down, then subject it to the'ac- 
tion of a press, or lay a heavy weight on 
it, and press it down very hard. By this 
Means you obtain a very ‘beautiful im- 
pression of the leaf and all the veins; 
even the minutest will be re mted in 
a more perfect manner than they could be 
drawn with the greatest care. ese im- 
pressions may also be coloured in the same 
manner as prints. 


TO MAKE ARTIFICIAL PETRIFAC- 
TIONS. : 


Por a quantity of pounded flour sparand 
a few bits of broken glass into a retort, 
pour upon them some sulpharic acid ; 
fluoric acid gass will be disengaged, hold- 
ing silex in solution. The substances to 
be made resembling petrifactions, as, li- 
zards, frogs, branches of trees, ‘birds’ 
nests, &c, are now moistened with water, 
and placed in a vessel connected with the 
neck of the retort: The fluoric acid gas will 
be absorbed .by the moisture adhering to 
the substances, and the silex ay 
upon them like a sart of hoar-frost having 
a very beautiful appearance. 





HMiscellanies. 


EXTEMPORE. 


On reading'** an Ode to a Pig whilé fis 
nose was boring,” which may serve a8 a 
fable, and an excellent piece of instruction 
to many of the human race, as well as ‘to 
the swinish community—See Mirror, 
No. 137, page 262. 


Let mortals learn that punishment is good— 

A thorongh blessing, though not underateod ; 

That liberty itself may prove a curse,.;  . 

And, though our lot be bad, the lot of some is 
‘worse. “MM. 
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THE WELSH CURATE. 
-& PARODY ON SHAKSPEARE.. 


I po remember a Welsh Curate : 

In yon thatched hut lie lives : whom late I noted 
On jaded pony, with forced shuffling gait, 
Hurrying from church to church—scant was his 


pay, 

And sharp, thick-coming taxes fleeced him bare: 
Around his needy board stood half a-dozen 

Of ragged, ruddy, hungry, lovely children, 

And éver-burden'd wife. About his shelves 

The butcher's quarterly account—not paid : 

An iltstrung fiddle; old cheese; some musty 


books ; 
Remnants of fishing tackle ; and half a loaf; 
Noting his penury, to myself I said, 
An ifa bishop had some smail living, 
Not worth the Chaplain’s notice, vacant now, 
Here is an honest man—’twould make him happy. 
Being noon, he's paring leeks. nine 
: ‘OBY. 





SWEDISH AND DANISH 
WATCHMEN. 


Tue watchmen of Stockholm, like their 
brethren of Copen cry the hour 
most lustily, and sing anthems almost all 
it, to the no little annoyance of fo- 

. who have been accustomed to 
confine their devotions to the day. These 
im t personages of the night peram- 
the town with a curious weapon 
like’a pitchfork, er of the fork 
ha a spring barb, in securing a 
ter thief by-the-leg- The use of it 
Fequirés some: skill and practice, and: con- 
gtitutes no inconsiderable part of the va- 
luable art and mystery of thief-catching. 





ANECDOTE OF THE EARL OF 
PETERBOROUGH. 


THE celebrated Earl ‘of Peterborough 
crossing the King’s Mews one evening in 
a chair, soon after the arrival of the Duke 
of Marlborough from one of his victorious 
campaigns, was mistaken by the populace 
for Grace, and was soon surrounded 
from curidsity ‘to ‘see the-man’ who had 
ven ‘the French so many drubbings. 
Lordship finding that the multitude 
had followed his chair upon a wrong 
ordered ae w utied the 

vehicle to stop; and putting down 
front natig thus ms. the. mis- 
taken crowd :—“ I can assure you, gen- 
tlemen, that I am not the Duke of Marl- 
borough ; and to convince you that J am 
not, (continued his Lordship;) ane 


strong point to his Lordship’s and 
yates once his none identity with the 
ero of Blenheim. 


well known avarice of his Grace gave a 


ANECDOTE. 


A FEMALE came into a booksellex’s shop 
with a slip of paper in her h upon 
which was written a verse from scripture, 
with the proper reference to the place 
from whence it was taken, “ I w. 
(said she,) the sermon on that text, an 
two of my neighbours will each be glad of 
one also.” The bookseller surprised, in- 
quired whose sermon it was. “ Our cu- 
Fate’s (she replied), and he preached it 
last Sunday.” On being asked whether 
she knew if it had been printed, she was 
a little displeased, and pettishly obsery: 

“ How could it have been preached if it 
had not been printed > No explanation 
or remonstrance availed to satisfy her ; and 
she left the shop, convinced that the book- 
seller could if he had thought roper, 
have accommodated her with what, she 


wanted. ; 
F. W. D. 





CORPORATE ECONOMY. _ 


Wax C. Se 

Lonvpon,. 1478... 

Bi d 
2 Loins of veal, & 2mutton pies 1 4 
1 Ditto of beef ...... PE ta @4 
Dew Pi Ane & 1 doz. rabbits 0 9 
i - Cal Po besecdealedere. AED 

1 Goose and 100 egge 17 OE 

1 Leg of mutton ................ - 0 ot 
2 Gallons of sack.................. 1 4 
18 Ditto of strong ale.,........... . 1 6 
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mark of one of the woolly-headed race, on 
my recent visit to Jamaica. 
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In the coutee.of my ride, I observed a 
Negro in a pimento walk, which com- 
manded a beautiful and extensive view of 
coffee-grounds, cane pieces, the vast range 
called the Blue Mountains, and the ever- 
changing sea. I beckoned to him to take 


of m ne gy hg, hes Last] 


. hard, 
anothet, “T: 


6 naive reply :—‘*You sa: 
no > Mme merty. 


| are none,” T. 


THE MIRROR. 


EPIGRAM. 
Ir was a frosty morning.—Sam 
Met Tom, asked him for s Dram: 
I'll give you one, said Tom, and first, 
Drink not but to quench your thirst s 
Next, in my pocket I’ve no pelf 5 
o ly, I oe wn beard 
now you’ve it, w Sam, 
Three firrip always soaks’ Dram... 
i ree PuILoTiMos. : 
HARDER WHERE. THERE'S . 
ig. NONE. © seats 2 
A CoLLEG}AN was one dtiies, 
the voceliggeitve yet 
4 ; they... a § 


He a whe ’ 
This jake ploseod i 


wade, ie 


meal, one. of the 
vss a 


ire 


you Pons, 





' @he Gatherer. 
“$anb but © Gatherer and disposer of other 
1“ men's otuth” — Wotton. 


‘TURKISH FIRMAN. 
ta-the text of a receni 


he was 
Me 





TO CORBESPONDENTS. 
Charitable Institutions, No. III. ; The History 
of Music, and sevetal articles from Cotrespou- 


_ dents in our next. ? % 


Will Mr. Spiller send to our office aiy time 
after Monday: ‘we feel deeply obtiged ty ‘his 


- Cam Charjee tavéut ws with a: description of 


the cottage of which he has sent as a drawing. 
thanks. a hi 


of 

Burgh 
have been F. R, T. Criep ; 
Printed and Puilished by J. LJ MBIRD,. 
143, Strand, (neav Soinerser Uhtise,) and sold 
by all Newamer and Bookii 5 ' 














